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Franklin and Greene’s Selections from 
Latin Prose Authors for Sight Reading 


By Susan BrALEY FRANKLIN, Ph.D., formerly Head of Latin Department, Ethical Culture 
School, New York, and ELLA CATHERINE GREENE, A.B., formerly Instructor 
in Latin, The Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. $0.64. 


N this sight reading material for students in the last year of 
I the High School or in the Freshman year in College, the 

passages chosen have typical difficulties of syntax, order, 
and vocabulary. 

The work provides rare training in mastering the language 
and in reading more advanced authors. Inasmuch as the 
book is not intended to displace any part of the usual course, 
the selections have not been taken from the texts ordinarily 
read in Schools. 
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TWO BOOKS ON HELEN 


I. Helen. The Story of the Romance of Helen of 
Troy, Born Helen of Sparta, and of Aithre, Mother 
of King Theseus of Attica, who became Helen’s 
Bondslave, Handmaid and Fostermother. By 
Edward Lucas White. New York: George H. Doran 
Company (1925). Pp. 250. 

II. The Private Life of Helen of Troy. By John 
Erskine. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company 
(1925). Pp. 304. 

I 

Do we teachers ever visualize Helen of Troy? Do 
our students ever do so? I am inclined to think that 
both to them and to us she, as well as the other heroic 
personages of ancient story, are vague shadowy figures, 
to which we react emotionally, who live in a vague 
shadowy world, which we unconsciously refrain from 
attempting to picture in detail, lest the total illusion 
suffer too violent a shock. Helen and Paris, Juno, 
Diana, and Venus, and the other characters in the 
story of Troy are a part of our tradition, not to be 
gazed upon rudely. But the temptation to gaze thus 
is sometimes too strong to resist, and it has not been 
resisted by the two authors the titles of whose books 
head this notice. 

Mr. White needs no introduction to classical teachers. 
His books, The Song of the Sirens and Other Stories, 
The Unwilling Vestal, A Tale of Rome under the 
Caesars, and Andivius Hedulio!, must have made his 
name familiar to all who are interested in the attempt 
to recall to the modern reader a clearer understanding 
of ancient life, as that of an author who, to a strong 
imagination and a lively power of description, adds a 
command of archaeological detail and a knowledge 
of ancient life to be envied by many a professed archae- 
ologist. He tells us (250) that his Helen is ‘‘the outcome 
of years of pondering on the possible historical events 
out of which grew the legends embodied in the Homeric 
tale of Troy’’. If such pondering does not result in 
making Helen a person of flesh and blood, the task may 
well be considered hopeless. 

This book is not a novel in the accepted sense, but a 
series of episodes, seven in number, in the life of Helen. 
In the first, called Aphidnae (11-46), the scene is laid 
in the castle of Aithre, widow of Aegeus, King of 
Attica, and mother of Theseus. Theseus and Pirithous 
are setting out upon a marauding expedition, the object 
of which is secret. After a short absence they return 
bringing Helen, daughter of Tyndarus? and Leda, 
still a mere child, but (15) a ‘“‘child surpassing all 
women, grown or ungrown”. This dazzling child 
makes easy conquest of Aithre, who becomes thence- 


1For reviews of these books see THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 13.95, 


12. 213-215, 18.93-04. 
<*So Mr. White spells the name. C. K.> 


forth completely devoted to her, and, in her utter ease 
amid strange surroundings, her complete sense of 
power and her limitless selfishness, shows plainly 
a full consciousness of her coming glory. Theseus 
and Pirithous soon depart on another foray, and in 
their absence Castor and Pollux, brothers of Helen, 
make a return attack, sack the castle, rescue Helen, 
and take her with Aithre, no longer a queen, but a 
willing bondwoman, back to Sparta. 

The second scene (49-79), which is laid at Gytheon, 
the summer home of Tyndarus, on the sea, shows 
Helen, now of marriageable age, as looking forward 
to a marriage with one of the many suitors whom 
the proclamation of Tyndarus had summoned from all 
Greece to his abode. Each suitor is welcomed by 
Tyndarus. Each gives an exhibition of prowess in an 
endeavor to commend himself to Helen’s notice. 
Helen, whose feelings are not in the least involved, 
makes her selection with a cool calculation which 
would be startling if we had not come to expect it 
from the picture of her in the first chapter. Her choice 
falls upon Menelaus. 

Kranae, the scene of the third chapter (83-110), 
is the seaport of Gytheon. Here Helen is discovered 
leading a contented but rather monotonous life with a 
husband whom she describes (85) as 
‘‘so handsome, so considerate, so gallant, so adequate, 
so admired by his people, so respected by his men-at- 
arms, so faultless’. 

“But—?” Aithre began. 

‘‘But’’, Helen took up her words, ‘the is almost too 

faultless. His unvaried perfection is almost monoto- 
nous. Heisall any wife could want, except that he is 
never exciting or unexpected. Life with him is certainly 
very delightful, but it is very tame.” 
This is, of course, just the time for the arrival of Paris, 
and his visit and the blindness of all except Aithre to 
the inevitable dénouement are very well drawn. Toward 
the end of his visit, during which Menelaus has been 
absent on necessary duty concerned with some dis- 
turbances on his frontiers, Paris breaks bounds and 
avows his love for Helen, boldly claiming her love in 
return. Helen disdainfully but sorrowfully rebuffs 
him and bids him begone. He yields, but asks for a 
final interview to bid farewell. This Helen grants 
and comes to the shore. Here, fascinated by the 
novelty of Paris’s ships, she accepts his invitation to 
go abroad and inspect his galley. While her attention 
is occupied, the ship puts off. Helen does not notice 
that it is under way until a chance glance backward 
shows the long stretch of water between her and the 
shore—too late. Aithre had forseen this, and, true to 
her mistress, had secretly bestowed Helen’s wardrobe 
and other belongings in the companion boat. On 
being appraised of this, Helen yields to fate and in- 
clination. 
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In Chapter IV, entitled The Frenzy (113-145), 
the arrival of Paris and Helen at Troy leads to a 
heated dispute as to whether Helen should be kept or 
sent back to Menelaus. The decision is referred to a 
general assembly of the people, held in the palace court. 
At first the feeling seems to be that Helen should be 
restored, but when, at the suggestion of Deiphobus, 
Helen is unveiled and disclosed to the assembled 
multitude (143), 
rae heart-beat silence filled the place, as a field of the 

ead. 

Then there broke out the sound of laughter and of 
tears, of men weeping and laughing at one and the same 
time, and men clutched their throats in dread of 
the emotion that mastered them. And they shouted 
and screamed and cheered. 

And at the last a roar like the roar of the sea in 
storm arose and the people called, every voice together: 
‘“‘Let him keep the treasure and her”’. 

And the people yelled themselves. hoarse. 

In Chapter V, entitled Paris (149-178), which 
follows the death of Hector, we are introduced to a 
dialogue between Helen and Paris. Paris has dis- 
covered that, while Helen apparently still loves him, 
she despises him for his selfishness in letting others 
fight and die for him, while, on the other hand, though 
she has ceased to love Menelaus, she respects him 
highly. Under the spur of this discovery Paris decides 
to attack Achilles by strategy and finally goes forth 
to battle (178): 

Especially he was magnificent as he moved towards 
the Scaean Gate for his daily sortie: his bay mares 
caracoling, the pompons on their crimson harness 
dancing, his chariot bright with polished wood and 
burnished metal, his greaves lustrous, his kilt-straps 
brilliant, his corselet and shield resplendent, his yellow 
hair waving, his cheeks aglow, his eyes asparkle, his 
helmet gleaming, its crest scintillating beneath the 
flickering scarlet plume. 

It was thus, on his way to battle, that Helen saw 
him for the last time, caught her last glimpse of him 
alive. 

The sixth chapter, called Deiphobus (181-207), 
narrates the events that transpire after the death of 
Paris. Again a council is held and again the question 
of sending Helen back to Menelaus is referred to the 
people, who still obstinately decide to retain her, but, 
in order not to be fighting for a widow, demand that 
she be married to Deiphobus, who is the only Trojan 
whom Helen dislikes, but ‘who has been in love with 
her from his first sight of her. This last marriage is 
post-Homeric, but is skillfully worked in to enlarge 
the story and to prepare for the final scene. 

The final chapter, Menelaus (211-249), tells the 
story of the Wooden Horse, with the accompanying 
details concerning Sinon, Laocoon, etc., and the capture 
and the sack of Troy. The book closes with a hint 
of the death of Deiphobus, which is quite in the manner 
of later tragedy (248-249). 

When the door was reopened she <Aithre> could 
see Deiphobus, flat on his back, tightly trussed hand 
and foot and securely bound to the bed-frame. Nestor 
stood beside the foot of the bed, holding the lamp aloft 
in his right hand. 

‘‘Lead me to Helen,” said Menelaus, and went off 
with Aithre, Ulysses remaining with Nestor. 


When Menelaus returned, Helen walked behind him. 
They entered the splendidly decorated bedroom. 
Deiphobus, no longer straining uselessly at his bonds, 
lay still, uttering no sound, only his eyes moving. 

‘‘Helen’’, Menelaus queried, ‘thas this man been 
unkind to you?” 

‘‘He promised to be kind”’, said Helen, ‘‘and I think 
he meant it. But he is unkind by nature. He has 
never beaten me, nor so much as raised a hand to me. 
But he has made me suffer agonies from day to day...” 
‘‘Nestor”’, said Menelaus, ‘‘take charge of Helen. 
You and she and Aithre can wait outside. Ulysses and 
I will settle with this man.” 

And, when Helen and Aithre and Nestor had left 
the room, Ulysses closed the door behind them. 


The leading character is, of course, Helen, but we 
have some excellent slight sketches of many of the 
Trojan heroes, including a very good picture of Aeneas. 
Except for the fact that they are inclined to be rather 
talkative and selflaudatory, a thoroughly Greek 
characteristic, they give the general impression of 
being living personages. As for Helen it is not so 
easy to say. Onno occasion is she carried out of her 
cool, calculating self. From childhood to her final 
appearance she lives with the calm assurance of power, 
and only in her interview with Paris, where he avows 
his love for her, does she show any feeling, and this 
exhibition she has under admirable control. This 
interview and the following account of Helen’s ab- 
duction show Mr. White at his best. During her 
sojourn at Troy she never betrays the slightest un- 
easiness. She expresses herself, of course, as regretting 
the misery she has brought upon every one, but her 
regret sounds hollow. She claims that she expected 
to be sent back to Menelaus, but her demeanor gives no 
support to any such idea. In fact her calmness and 
egotistic selfishness can be explained only as partaking 
of the nature of the gods themselves, and thus, in 
spite of the evident attempt on the part of the author 
to make her human, she remains a mysterious figure, 
quite outside the standards and the experiences of 
human existence. She remains Helen of Troy. 

The other characters are more prosaic. Some of 
them are but little more than the supports necessary 
to carry on the narrative. They serve to make more 
lifelike the Homeric story, and in their delineation Mr. 
White is somewhat more successful than he is in the 
case of Helen. The pictures of the meetings of the 
assembly, first in the palace of Priam, after the arrival 
of Paris, later in the market place, after the death of 
Paris, are vivid and brilliant with color, but rather 
more realistic than real. More natural is the charming 
scene where Aithre and Helen are seated ‘in their 
arm-chairs in the mellow sunshine on the upper terrace 
of Gytheon, with Hermione playing about, and various 
attendantsnear. Then, too, the arrival of the various 
suitors is very effectively described. 

Altogether, in summing up, it may be said that the 
classical student will find in Mr. White’s Helen a 
more imaginative but at the same time carefully 
justified account of the life of the Homeric age than 
he can find any where else, and will receive along 
with his instruction a large amount of pleasure. 
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II 


When we turn to Professor Erskine’s took, The 
Private Life of Helen of Troy, we plunge over a gap of 
three thousand years to an advanced point in the 
twentieth century. In reading Mr. White’s Helen we 
lived and thought in the atmosphere of Homer; in 
reading Helen of Troy we live and think in the at- 
mosphere of Bernard Shaw. Helen is no longer the 
face that launched a thousand ships, but the face 
that figured in a thousand scandals, in numerous 
divorce courts, and on the outsides of police gazettes 
and tabloid journals. As Helen says to Hermione 


(137) 
You feel that Orestes and you. .. were fashioned and 
preserved for each other....I know the feeling well. 


I’ve had it several times, for different men. It’s 
nature’s fine way of saying that at the moment we 
want him very much.... 

The author is a professor of English, a poet, an 
essayist, a critic, a musician, who has made a reputaton 
for cleverness of expression, keenness of analysis, and 
imagination in interpretation. This is his first major 
work in the field of fiction. 

The name Helen of Troy has certain advantages 
from the point of view of publicity, and the expression 
Private Life hints at revelations. The story, too, 
with which Mr. Erskine has taken considerable 
liberty, offers perhaps slightly greater possibilities 
for a discussion of sex than the life of modern times, 
although the author might not have needed to invent 
much if he had laid the scene in the present day, and 
had entitled it The Private Life of Mrs. X of New 
York, or Mrs. Y of Paris. 

The substance of the story, with its setting, is as 
follows. Helen, a woman of Greece (not a figure of 
myth or a goddess), was abducted, while she was still a 
child, by Theseus, perhaps by another before him. 
Rescued without injury by her brothers, Castor and 
Pollux, she grew up at home in Sparta until in due 
time she was sought in marriage by all the young 
princes of Greece. She chose Menelaus, with whom she 
thought at the time that she was in love, and lived 
with him an uneventful and apparently happy life for 
some ten years. At that time a young foreigner in 
the course of travel came as a guest to the home of 
Menelaus. She fell violently in love with him, and 
in the absence of her husband eloped with him. The 
Trojan War followed, and at its close our story opens 
with the recovery of Helen by Menelaus. 

Agamemnon, the brother of Menelaus, had married 
Helen’s sister, Clytemnestra. Called by reason of his 
kinship to lead the assembled Greek army against 
Troy, he was delayed by contrary winds. To appease 
the angry gods, he brought his daughter Iphigenia by a 
trick from home, and sacrificed her, as was thought, 
whereupon the Greek fleet was enabled to proceed to 
Troy. Clytemnestra, angered at the sacrifice of her 
daughter, gradually, in the absence of Agamemnon, 
turned her thoughts to revenge, and, as a preliminary, 
formed a liaison with Aegisthus, as a result of which 
Orestes, now a young man, is in hiding for his life. 


Helen returns, bringing with her a beautiful serving- 
woman, named Adraste, to find her daughter Hermione 
fully grown and in love with Orestes, who has been 
coming to the house at intervals for some time. Her- 
mione regards herself as bethrothed to Orestes. Helen, 
however, has some prejudice against Orestes, and 
wants Hermione to marry Pyrrhus, son of Achilles, 
whom she has seen at Troy, and of whom she claims to 
have formed a very high opinion. After considerable 
discussion Menelaus invites him to visit Sparta. 

In the course of time Adraste is seduced by aneigh- 
bor’s son and has a child. Agamemnon returns, 
bringing a captive concubine, Cassandra. They are 
both murdered by Clytemnestra and Aegisthus. 
Orestes in turn, assisted by his sister Electra, takes 
vengeance for the murder of his father, by killing both 
Aegisthus and Clytemnestra. Then in course of his 
flight to Sparta he falls in with Hermione, who had 
gone to meet him. The two meet Pyrrhus on his way 
to visit Menelaus. After some words Orestes and 
Pyrrhus fight and Orestes slays Pyrrhus. Hermione 
and Orestes then escape. 

In brief, the material consists of three seductions, 
five murders, including matricide, viricide, and hospit- 
icide, one or more cases of adultery, together with, 
but aside from, the story, a case of assault. Verily, 
this is a tempting dish to set before the flapper and 
the radical feminist of the present day. 

All this material is well known to Greek students 
and was well known to the Greeks themselves. But 
how did the Greeks treat it? In the Homeric atmo- 
sphere it fades into insignificance beside the clash of 
will, the tumult and the fighting, the heroism and the 
deaths. The Homeric story concerns the wrath of 
Achilles, not the sophistries of Helen. In the Greek 
tragedians the story is the material for the portrayal 
of the struggle between right and wrong, between 
predestination and free-will, between fate and individ- 
ualism, between crime and retribution. One never 
thinks of the actions themselves apart from their 
context. The characters, Helen, Agamemnon, Mene- 
laus, etc., are held usually in little esteem. 

But in the present book it is the actions themselves 
and their doers, that are discussed—and discussed— 
and discussed, for the book is not a narrative, but a 
series of debates, in which the characters talk and talk, 
ad infinitum, aliquando etiam ad lassitudinem. 

Helen, of course, occupies the chief rdle. In the 
prefatory note Mr. Erskine says: ‘‘It will be seen that 
apart from her divine beauty and entire frankness she 
was a conventional woman”. It must be admitted 
that, if by ‘‘frankness’”’ is meant ‘effrontery’’, it is 
Helen’s chief characteristic, not her only characteristic, 
for she is one of the most perfect examples of the 
‘Managing Woman’ with which I am acquainted, 
but the characteristic which gives the tone to the book. 
She herself lays claim to sincerity, but in reality she is 
as hypocritical as she is masterful. Helen holds that 
only one thing is worthwhile, namely the ‘“‘joy of life’’, 
by which she means ecstatic abandonment to the 
sexual passion, ‘‘all for love, and the world well lost’’. 
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She not only has no regrets for her escapade with 
Paris, but she glories in it and explains to Menelaus 
that she would do it again. She regrets that she never 
knew Achilles, so that she might have fallen in love 
with him, and, when Menelaus shrewdly reminds her 
that this probably explains her interest in Pyrrhus, 
she in effect pleads guilty. She finds it annoying to let 
any man escape, and insists upon having an interview 
with Orestes, after he has killed his mother, although 
both Hermione and Menelaus object. When she 
does have her interview with Orestes, she so beguiles 
him that, though he goes off with Hermione, his mind, 
if not his heart, remains with Helen. Even poor 
Telemachus, with whose reception at the house of 
Menelaus on his journey in search of news of his 
father the book ends, is drawn in. Note the closing 
words: 

Helen came to the young man with a goblet of wine 
in her hand, and said, 

‘Who drinks of this wine, they say, forgets all his 
sorrows forever. It comes from Egypt, where they 
know all the secrets of herbs and drugs and charms, 
and there’s a magic in it!” 

He took it from her, his hand touched hers, and she 
smiled at him. It was as she had said; he forgot all 
his sorrows—as it seemed, forever. But the magic, he 
knew, was not in the wine 
In the language of the younger generation, she vamped 
him. 

Helen laments that this ‘‘joy of life’’ has always 
eluded her. Menelaus was a gentleman and not a 
roystering brute. Paris was an awful disappointment. 
Hector would not look at her; he treated her with 
respect, a kind of treatment that she abhorred. Even 
old Priam might have consoled her, but he treated 
her as a daughter—faugh! She finds Hermione a 
conservative, conventional, pure-minded girl, perhaps 
She sets herself to introduce her to 
the ‘‘joy of life’, with little success. She is quite 
successful with Adraste, as was noted above. She 
preaches that every woman is bound to fall in love and 
obtain the ecstatic experience, if she gets a chance, 
and would better do it before marriage, but should in 
no case refuse it when it is offered to her. All scruples 
as to duty, loyalty, honor, consideration for others are 
derided; those who suggest such things are silenced 
with ease by the cleverness of her dialectic. In fact, 
honor, loyalty, duty cut but sorry figures in Helen’s 
eyes and all the skill of the author is directed toward 
making the reader side with Helen. 

All the discussions are conducted with the utmost 
cleverness. In fact, cleverness is the outstanding 
quality of the book. One never gets away from it. 
Of course Helen is the most clever, but all or almost all 
the other characters become clever by contact with her. 
The gatekeeper Eteoneus is, to be sure, clever at the 
outset, by nature, and what experiences he has had! 
He had been a soldier in his youth, and no one can tell 
him anything about the ‘“‘joy of life’, or about women. 
When Hermione expresses abhorrence at the treatment 
of women by the victors after a battle, he laughs at her. 
Why, the women positively like it. He knows, from 
wide experience. He has the power of expression too. 


somewhat prudish. 


In the matter of epigram and paradox he is inferior to 
Helen alone. Menelaus, representing love for his wife, 
loyalty, and patient endurance, must be made ridic- 
ulous and weak; Mr. Erskine is completely successful 
in thus portraying him. Of course he is never even 
remotely a match for Helen, who could have given 
Gorgias himself cards and spades, and could have 
defeated him with ease, but in the course of the book he 
is compelled to change his views and his decisions so 
often that he actually does develop a certain rudi- 
mentary cleverness in repartee and innuendo, though 
it is a little dangerous, for Helen is apt to get incensed if 
he turns back upon her any of the insulting remarks 
which she lavishes upon him. Hermione also, who is 
able in the long run to have her own way, occasionally 
rises to a clever remark. In fact, so does every one 
but the conventional neighbor Charitas (whose name 
is a mockery both in formation and in meaning), who is 
easily scandalized by the ‘‘frankness’’ of Helen, and is 
apparently the author’s conception of the ordinary 
conventional woman. 

It is obvious from all this that classical students will 
get little of value for the better interpretation of 
ancient Greek life or thought from The Private Life 
of Helen of Troy. But, if they would like a masterful 
picture of the Managing Woman, and a clever but 
destructive discussion of the question of sex and its 
relation to the higher values of life, they will find both 
here. It all depends upon whether they are Shavians 
or not. 
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REVIEWS 
Die Geographie des Ptolemaeus: Galliae, Germania, 

Raetia, Noricum, Pannoniae, Illyricum, Italia, 

Handschriften, Text, und Untersuchung. Von Otto 

Cuntz. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung (1923). 

Pp. VII + 226. Drei Karten. 20 Marks. 

Claudius Ptolemaeus, or Ptolemy, one of the last of 
the great Greek scientists, long wielded absolute and 
unquestioned authority in astronomy and geography, 
an authority similar to that of Aristotle in many 
of the natural sciences. To have organized systems 
which, though they were wrong in principle, were to 
dominate completely Europe, North Africa, and 
Western Asia for centuries is no mean title to fame. 
Not only was Ptolemy famed as a mathematician, 
geographer, and astronomer, but the versatile genius of 
this polymath has been associated with many other 
works, albeit some of them are doubtful or spurious, on 
astrology, metaphysics, physics, music, optics, the sun- 
dial and planisphere, and even a historical catalogue 
of kings. But an analysis of his two major works and 
the vicissitudes through which they have passed have 
shown that much of Ptolemy’s fame is specious. We 
now know that his chief merit was not so much original- 
ity as learning and industry. Since he lived near the 
close of the Greek scientific period—it is known that 
he carried on observations at Canopus, near Alex- 
andria, at least from 127 to 151 A. D.—, he was in a 
position to appraise, and with his own obsefvations to 
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revise the work of his predecessors and to organize it 
into formal and enduring systems. In general it may 
be said that, though Ptolemy made valuable dis- 
coveries himself, he was in the main a collector, reviser, 
and editor of the work of others far greater than 
himself. 

His chief glory has been his ‘Great System of Astron- 
omy’ (MeydAn Luvraks ris Aorpovoulas), in thirteen 
books. To distinguish this from another work 
ascribed to him, a system of astrology, in four books, 
or, perhaps, from a_ collection of treatises by 
various authors, which was known as ‘The Small 
Astronomer’ (Mixpés ’Aorpovdues), this work was 
called ‘The Greatest’ (Mey’orn). When the Arabs 
published this work in 827, in Arabic, at the command 
of the Caliph Al-Mamun, who is styled by Sismondi 
the ‘Augustus of Bagdat’, they prefixed the Arabic 
article, al, to Megiste, and so produced the title Tabrir 
al Magisthi, familiar long since in the form Almagest. 
Herein was set forth the ‘Ptolemaic’ system, according 
to which the spherical earth hung stationary in the 
center of the spherical universe, and the sun, moon, 
stars, and planets revolved around the earth. This 
conception was accepted by the Church, and was not 
to be overthrown until the time of Copernicus, and 
not completely until the developments made in Co- 
pernicus’s heliocentric system by Johann Kepler and 
Sir Isaac Newton, in the seventeenth century. A 
proof of its tenacity is the fact that it was long taught in 
American Universities in connection with the Coper- 
nican system. 

However, little of the Almagest was original with 
Ptolemy. It was frankly based on the work of Hippar- 
chus, the founder of scientific astronomy, who had 
lived at Alexandria and at Rhodes three centuries 
before. Ptolemy often cites him; in one passage he 
calls him a ‘lover of truth and of labor’. Hipparchus 
was the inventor of trigonometry, both plane and 
spherical. For plane trigonometry he had invented a 
system of chords, similar to our sines, which made it 
possible by Ptolemy’s time to give to astronomy its 
definitive form. The stellar motions treated by 
Ptolemy in Book 7 come straight from Hipparchus. 
The celebrated catalogue of over 1000 fixed stars, 
given by Ptolemy in Book 8, arranged in constella- 
tions, with their magnitudes, longitudes, and latitudes, 
the most interesting part of the Almagest, is almost 
certainly derived from the same source, augmented, 
however, by Ptolemy’s own observations. Book 5 is 
concerned with an exposition of Hipparchus’s astrolabe. 
The account of the motion of the sun and of the length 
of the solar year, in Book 3, is based on Hipparchus’s 
discovery of the precession of the equinoxes. Even 
the famous dictum of the Almagest, that ‘for the ex- 
planation of phenomena one should accept the simplest 
hypothesis possible, if that is not controverted by 
observation’, doubtless emanated from the earlier 
scholar. The discussion of the motions of the moon and 
of the length of the lunar month (as 29 days, 12 hours, 
44 minutes, and three seconds), to be found in Books 
4 and 5, in which Ptolemy criticizes the theories of 
Hipparchus, and the presentation of the theory of 


the planets, and of their movements’in latitude and 
orbital inclinations, in Books 9-13, are about the only 
important contributions in the work made by Ptolemy 
himself. 

Ptolemy’s other great work, ‘The Geography’, or 
‘Guide to Map-Drawing’ (Teaypagich ‘Toryners), 
has exerted no less influence upon the progress of 
geographical science than the Almagest has upon the 
study of astronomy. Its importance in later antiquity 
is shown by the use made of it by Pappus, Ammianus, 
and Marcianus, and by the many anonymous and 
pseudo-Ptolemaic treatises modeled unon it. In the 
Middle Ages it was long reverenced by the Arabs, 
and during the Renaissance it was to remain the final 
work upon the subject. No Copernicus was to destroy 
its authority, which has only gradually waned in the 
face of the rise of modern geography, and the real 
character of its method and value is only now being 
disclosed. Its importance is due to its scientific form 
rather than to any originality on the part of its author. 
Though it was the greatest attempt made in antiquity 
to systematize geographical science, it proves to be 
only an industrious compilation. Apart from its 
introductory sections, the text gives little more than a 
list of places with their supposed latitudes and longi- 
tudes. Ptolemy’s rigid plan excluded descriptions of 
countries, their climates, products, or inhabitants. 
His book is obviously the work of an astronomer 
rather than of a geographer. It appears to be no more 
than an amplified version of the work of Ptolemy’s 
immediate forerunner, Marinus of Tyre, the first 
mathematical geographer. He was the first to apply 
Hipparchus’s idea that a true map of the inhabited 
world could be drawn only on the basis of latitudes 
and longitudes of points on its surface. Hipparchus 
had divided the globe into klimata (‘zones’), but down 
to the time of Marinus very few observations of latitude 
and practically none of longitude had been calculated 
astronomically. In consequence, because of the scarcity 
of data and of the inadequacy of methods of finding 
them, Marinus estimated his latitudes and longitudes, 
supposably of nearly 5,000 places, from the many 
existing Itineraries, or Road-routes, and Peripli, or 
Sailing-routes, with their stations and the distance 
between them, and Ptolemy followed his example. 
To Hipparchus Ptolemy owed the division of the 
equatorial circle into 360 parts, later called degrees; 
this idea had reached the Greeks ultimately from 
Babylon. But Ptolemy further assumed great circles 
running through the equatorial circle and the poles— 
meridians. It was within such a framework of parallels 
and meridians that Ptolemy was to outline the in- 
habited world. Yet, if Ptolemy was in general only a 
reviser of Marinus, his work does not for that reason 
lose in value. His improvements over his predecessor 
might be likened to those of Sir Isaac Newton in the 
1672 Cambridge edition of the Geographica Generalis 
of the German, Varenius. Indeed, the contributions 
of the great physicist to the latter were less important 
than those of the great astronomer to the work of his 
Greek predecessor. 

Ptolemy's Geography was, unfortunately, vitiated 
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by fundamental errors in calculation. First was the 
error with respect to the circumference of the earth. 
Though Eratosthenes, in the third century B. C., had 
determined this, with very close approximation to 
the truth, as 250,000 or 252,000 stadia, or 25,000 to 
25,200 geographical miles, and had been followed by 
most geographers down to and including Strabo, 
Posidonius (circiter 135-50 B. C.) had reduced the 
circumference to 180,000 stadia, and he, unhappily, 
had been followed by Marinus, whom Ptolemy copied. 
Thus at the equator each degree of longitude would 
amount to 500 stadia (50 geographical miles), instead 
of approximately 600 stadia (60 miles). This made 
half of the great circle (180°) almost one-third too short 
in stadia. As a result, for example, Cattigara, the 
most southerly city of the Sinae beyond the Chersone- 
sus Aurea (Peninsula of Malacca), his furthest known 
point to the Southeast, was marked by Ptolemy as at 
longitude 177° East, and at latitude 8° 30’ South. 
If this be the site of Hanoi, the Kiautschi of Marco 
Polo, and Capital of Tong-King, as Hermann believes 
(Pauly-Wissowa, 11.46-51), it would be only 105° 
52’ East, and 21° 2’ North. This error was, however, 
to bear good fruit centuries later, for it led Columbus 
to misconceive the distance from the western coast of 
Europe to the eastern coast of Asia by almost one- 
third, and so encouraged him in the plan which was to 
result in the discovery of America. Ptolemy made 
another error in following Marinus’s prime meridian, 
from which all longitudes eastward were reckoned. 
This prime meridian was conceived of as passing 
through the outer edge of the Fortunatae Insulae, 
then roughly thought of as the Canary and Madeira 
groups. Marinus believed that the meridian ran but 
two and a half degrees west of the supposed western- 
most point of Europe, the Sacrum Promunturium 
(Cape St. Vincent, at the southwestern corner of 
Portugal). In reality, the meridian ran 9° 20’ west 
of the Cape. As a result, all longitudes were approxi- 
mately 7° less than if the true meridian of the island 
of Ferro had been used. 

Two minor errors may also be mentioned. One is 
the fact that Ptolemy placed the Equator 230 geo- 
graphical miles too high. The position of the Equator 
was computed from the Tropic of Cancer, which 
Ptolemy, following Eratosthenes and others, regarded 
as passing through Syene (Assuan) in Upper Egypt. 
The other error was made in connection with the east 
and west line which divided the Mediterranean. This 
line ran from Gibraltar through Rhodes to Issus, and 
theoretically was projected further East along the 
Taurus Mountains to North India and the Eastern 
Ocean. This line Ptolemy identified with parallel 36. 
Because of imperfect knowledge the line was not run 
straight. It was made to run through Caralis (Cagli- 
ari), in Sardinia, and Lilybaeum (Marsala), in Western 
Sicily, places 39° 12’ and 37° 50’ North latitude re- 
spectively. 

With Ptolemy’s many errors regarding the con- 
figuration of lands on the outer limits of the known 
world, north, east, and south, we are not hereconcerned, 

Despite his defective knowledge and his errors 


Ptolemy nevertheless made real contributions to 
geography, as he did to astronomy. Thus he was 
ahead of his predecessors in his methods of transferring 
the outlines of countries from the spherical surface 
of the globe to the plane surface of a map, a method of 
projection similar to that yet in use. For small units, 
individual countries, he followed Marinus in drawing 
meridians straight, without regard to their decli- 
nations, as in our Mercator projection ona larger scale. 
As a mathematician he presented his material in 
tables, instead of presenting it graphically on maps. 
Though Book 8 indicates that maps accompanied his 
work, those that have come down to us in the manu- 
scripts of Ptolemy’s work are by a certain Agatho- 
daemon, of Alexandria, whose date is uncertain. But, 
by using the tables, any student could construct his 
own maps at will. It is the scientific appearance of 
these tables, with their impressive rows of places 
accompanied by degrees and minutes of latitude and 
longitude which has made Ptolemy’s Geography seem 
to be a scientific treatise. But modern scholars have 
made it increasingly clear that this character is only 
apparent. Investigators have shown that many im- 
portant cities and groups of cities have been shifted 
from their proper locations; mountains, rivers, and 
frontiers are distorted. This explains the bad repute of 
Ptolemy to-day. This also explains why geographers 
now neglect him wherever other data are available, 
and why they use him with care when, as in the case of 
Germany, his evidence is unique. 

Since there were practically no longitudes astro- 
nomically fixed, and since only a few latitudes were 
accurately known!, Ptolemy’s imposing catalogue of 
both must have come from the imperfectly estimated 
distances of stations on the great public roads of 
the Empire which were to be fownd in the many 
Itineraries. This method had been followed by both 
Polybius and Agrippa, and, no doubt, by Ptolemy’s 
chief source, Marinus. 

But it is only within the last few years that attempts 
have been made to find out Ptolemy’s method of using 
his sources; on this matter he himself gives us no indi- 
cation. Dr. Cuntz, the author of the book under 
review, mentions only four such attempts—the com- 
mentary accompanying Karl Miuller’s edition of the 
Geography (Didot, I, 1, 1883, I, 2, 1901, continued 
through Book 5 by C. Th. Fischer); Gustav Hirschfeld, 
Tavium (Sitzungsberichte der Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin 52 [1883], 1243-1270); Wilhelm 
Schwartz, Der Geograph Cl. Ptolemaeus (Rheinisches 
Museum, 48 [1893], 258-274); and K. Zangemeister, 
Zur Geographie der Rheinlande bei Ptolemaeus II, 9, 
9 (Beitrage zur Alten Geschichte und Geographie, 
Festschrift far H. Kiepert, 1898, 189 f.). 

None of these scholars accomplished much. Muller 
observed only a few instances of similarities between 
the distances found in Ptolemy and those found in the 


Itineraries. His eclectic use of the manuscripts was 


‘Wilhelm Schwartz (Rheinisches Museum 48 [1893], 273, and 
Note 1) gives only seven places in Egypt whose latitudes were 
known, and Egypt was long the home of geography. The places 

agna, 


were Alexandria, Pelusium, Memphis, Herakleuspolis 


Koptos, Syene, and Hiera Sykaminos. 
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faulty, and the evidence concerning their variant 
readings was incompletely given. The other three 
treated only limited sections of the Geography— 
dealing with a small portion of Asia Minor, Egypt, 
and the Rhineland respectively. They were more 
interested in correcting Ptolemy’s mistakes, by appeal- 
ing to present-day knowledge, than in explaining their 
provenience. Such shortcomings induced Professor 
Otto Cuntz, of the University of Graz, to undertake 
the investigation on a larger scale. Of such study, 
carried on for many years, the present volume is the 
outcome. 

It was the study of one of the many existing stadi- 
asmi—the little known Stadiasmus Maris Magni?— 
that first called his attention to the fact that this 
Skippers’ Manual agreed remarkably with Ptolemy 
in the false drawing of the coasts of Asia Minor and 
Syria. This agreement convinced him that similar 
writings had been used by Ptolemy throughout his 
Geography. Though W. Kubitschek had expressed 
the opinion (in Jahreshefte des Oecsterreichichen 
Archaeologischen Instituts 5 [1902], 22) that it would 
be impossible to reconstruct the knowledge of the 
Itineraries employed by Ptolemy or his predecessors, 
Dr. Cuntz has, nevertheless, made the attempt in this 
way to find the real foundation for the geographer’s 
data. For his purpose he has chosen an important 
section of the Roman Empire about which the evidence 
both of Ptolemy and of the Itineraries is especially 
full—lItaly, the four provinces of Gaul, and the Danu- 
bian provinces (Raetia, Vindelicia, which was once a 
part of Raetia, Noricum, and the two Pannonias). 
With this territory Ptolemy, 2.7 to 3.1, is concerned. 
Dr. Cuntz believed that here, if anywhere, he could 
best detect Ptolemy's method of locating places on his 
maps. By an exhaustive study of this important 
section, bounded by the Pyrenees, the Rhine, and 
the Danube, as far as the Save and the Viminacium, he 
hoped to lay the foundation for the right appraisal of 
that method for the whole Geography. I[llyricum 
and Germany, however, are not included in the investi- 
gation (although the Ptolemaic text relating to each, 
together with a revision of Miller’s important notes, is 
given to complete the central European section of the 
Geography chosen), since the former belonged to 
the Balkan Peninsula, and the latter lay outside 
both the Empire and the Itineraries. The study along 
the lines indicated has reaped remarkable results, 
and has placed the critical study of Ptolemy on a new 
basis. Where others assumed such borrowings by 
Ptolemy, or proved them in a few instances only, 
Professor Cuntz has proved them for a big section 
of the Geography, thereby establishing the method 
followed by Ptolemy throughout his work. 

Dr. Cuntz’s first task, undertaken in collaboration 
with Kubitschek, was to work through the various 
Itineraria Romana (the long promised edition of which 
is soon to appear), as the necessary basis for his in- 
vestigation of Ptolemy's work. In 1924 he visited 
Italy to study the manuscripts of Ptolemy’s Geography, 


%See O. Cuntz, Der Stadiasmus Maris Magni, in Adolf Bauer, 
Die Chronik des Hippolytus, 243-276 (1905). 


especially those in the libraries of Venice, Florence, and 
the Vatican. The collation of these manuscripts made 
it possible for him to follow the variant readings of 
Ptolemy’s data for the part of his work chosen, before 
making the comparisons with the Itineraria. The chief 
results of the study appear in the form of an alphabetic 
map commentary in the last chapter, Chapter IV 
(146-211). On the basis of this a restored Greek 
text of the sections under discussion is constructed, 
accompanied by a critical apparatus, and a shorter 
commentary (Chapter II, 42-95). The exposition 
of the main research problem occupies Chapter III 
(96-141). This chapter presents a comparison of 
the locations of places astronomically computed and 
those found to emanate from the Itineraria. It appears 
that Ptolemy gives, in a few instances, locations 
computed correctly, by the aid of astronomy; he does 
not, however, distinguish these from the others that 
were gained from the Itineraria. Dr. Cuntz discovers 
that Ptolemy used no less than ten different centers 
from which distances were computed—Rome, Medio- 
lanum, Aquileia, etc. In the calculations from these 
centers the distances agreed with those given in the 
Itineraria. In this chapter a special comparison is also 
made between Ptolemy and the Itinerarium Antonini. 
Kubitschek had assigned this Itinerarium to Caracalla. 
He believes that, in common with the famous Tabula 
Peutingeriana, in Vienna, and the anonymous Geo- 
grapher of Ravenna, it goes back to one and the same 
Itinerary map (see under Karten, § 68, in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie der Classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 10.2113-2115). 

The introductory chapter (1-41) discusses fully the 
Ptolemaic text and map manuscripts, as well the 
archetype of the text, and its various editions. The work 
closes with a useful index of thirteen pages, giving (1) 
all the places mentioned in the Greek text, and (2) the 
subjects treated in the book. The three folding-maps 
at the end of the book, covering (1) Gaul, (2) Raetia, 
Vindelicia, Noricum, and Pannonia, and (3) Italia, 
were drawn by Dr. Cuntz himself, in order to show 
the use of road measurements by Ptolemy. 

The importance of the work in the eyes of German 
learned societies is shown by the fact that several 
of these Societies made subventions toward its pub- 
lication. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA WALTER WoopBuRN HYDE 





A History of Magic and Experimental Science During 
the First Thirteen Centuries of Our Era. Two 
Volumes. By Lynn Thorndike. New York: The 
Macmillan Company (1923). Pp. xl + 835; vi + 
1036. $10.00. 

The classicist who reads Professor Lynn Thorndike’s 
work, A History of Magic and Experimental Science, 
a work of the greatest erudition, will involuntarily 
exclaim A Second Chalkenteros, for only with this 
ancient scholar or with the Dutch polymaths can the 
author be fitly compared, so many manuscripts pos- 
sessed by diverse European libraries and so many 
books written by diverse predecessors have been used 
in the compilation of this work. Yet the author 
modestly disclaims any attempt at exhaustiveness, 
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and laments (1.x) his distance from Oxford and 
London. The reader of this review may form an 
approximate idea of the wide reading of the author 
from the fact that the ‘‘works frequently quoted”’ 
number 399, to which must be added 38 books cited 
by abbreviations only. 

Certainly, if the result of such labor is in any way 
commensurate with the effort spent on writing the 
book, the work can only be characterized as epoch- 
making. But is it? The author's aim was to write a 
history of magic and experimental science and to show 
their influence on Christian thought (1.1). ‘Magic’ 
includes for him all occult arts and sciences, super- 
stitions, and folklore. The development of this magic 
and of science he conceives as connected, for he believes 
that the magicians were perhaps the first to experiment 
(1.2). Incidentally, he also defends the thesis that 
the learning of the Middle Ages is far greater and 
far more important than is generally conceded (1.2). 
He claims rightly that the student of Constantinus 
Africanus, Vincent of Beauvais, and Thomas Aquinas 
must be familiar with Pliny, Galen, Ptolemy, the 
Fathers of the Church and the Arabic sources from 
which they drew (1.2-3). But he makes the strange 
statement (1.3) that the ancient authors generally are 
extant only in their medieval forms and may be sus- 
pected to have undergone alterations and additions. 
This is a thesis which the philologist will contest, 
since, in general, we have come to see that our manu- 
script tradition is far more conservative and reliable 
than was formerly conceded (on this point see the 
important book by Fedor Schneider, Rom und Romge- 
danke im Mittelalter, Chapters V-IX [Munich, 1926]). 
Nor does it appear clear to the student of ancient 
‘magic’, in Professor Thorndike’s interpretation of 
the term, why he should begin (1.3) with an author so 
lacking in independence as Pliny the Elder, whose 
compilations need constant checking as to the reliabil- 
ity of the sources from which they have been taken 
(see my paper, Pliny and Magic, American Journal of 
Philology 17 [1896], 77-83, which Professor Thorndike 
seems to have overlooked). Ina note to 1.3 the author 
tells us that he had been urged to go back at least as 
far as Aristotle, but that he felt unable to cope with 
so ambitious a task. Yet, the more we delve into 
the history of ancient ‘magic’, the more we realize 
that not only its origins, but its development and its 
climax are to be found in the Alexandrian period. 
To-day, it admits of no doubt that the astrology of 
Nechepso and Petosiris, the fundamental work of an- 
tiquity on this subject, goes back to at least 150 B. C., 
and I believe that there are good reasons for ascribing 
Pliny’s famous sketch of the history of magic (Book 
30) to Hermippus, the Callimachean, of the third 
century B. C. But this impatience of ‘Quellenunter- 
suchung’, to use a word of somewhat ill-repute, is 
characteristic of Professor Thorndike’s whole work. 
I cannot claim familiarity with the later Middle 
Ages and their literature. But time and again, in reading 
Professor Thorndike’s quotations from authors who 
wrote in those ages, I have noted on the margin the 
book and the chapter of Pliny from which a given 
statement was copied, at third hand or at fourth hand, 
perhaps, by the medieval writer. I doubt very much 
that we have any right to ascribe to the medieval 
writer belief in the statement he copies; rather, he 
simply repeats the statement for the reason that it had 
been copied again and again before him by some other 
author. On this point, Professor Thorndike might 
have profited much from the thorough investigations 
of Felix Liebrecht, whose results are embodied in his 
Zur Volkskunde (Heilbronn, 1879), a work which, 
though published in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, is still authoritative, both as to method and 
as to contents. What can be shown with respect 
to the medieval writers can be shown also concerning 
the ancient authors. We need e. g. an edition of 


Marcellus Empiricus of Bordeaux that will point out 
clearly the hundreds of passages which he has simply 
transferred from Pliny the Elder, as the collections 
among my papers prove. Nor can I put the same 
faith as Professor Thorndike does in the assertion that a 
certain remedy or magic procedure was found ‘by 
experiment’. This expression, it seems to me, became 
in course of time a purely rhetorical phrase, which 
was added at the end of the prescription, not with 
fraudulent intent, but merely because it had been 
the fashion, say, in Galen, or in Galen's sources. 

It has been a cause of much confusion, as Professor 
Thorndike himself remarks (1.4), that the term ‘magic’ 
is used nowadays to denote not only acts and cere- 
monies but also beliefs and theories of a religious and 
philosophical character. I have long held that this 
confusion calls urgently for a redefinition of the term 
‘magic’, But why make confusion worse confounded 
by including (1.5) under the term all occult sciences, 
such as astrology, alchemy, and divination? These do, 
indeed, share with magic one thing, the fact that 
they ignore the true logic of cause and effect, substi- 
tuting the propter hoc for post hoc, but their purpose 
differs radically from that of magic proper. Magic 
proper has for its aim either to produce an effect by 
symbolic action (‘sympathetic’ magic), or to compel a 
supranatural being to do the will of the magician, be it 
affirmatively (theurgy), be it negatively (‘apotropaic’ 
magic). In the pseudo-sciences there is no such idea at 
all, while divination tries to find out, but not to force, 
the divine will. Professor Thorndike, indeed, appears 
to me to be somewhat unclear in his mind as to what 
constitutes magic, since he vacillates (1.5-6) in his 
definition between the religious and the sociological 
views, represented by Lenormant and Frazer on the 
one hand, and by Cambarieu, Hubert, Mauss on 
the other. 

In spite of his determination to begin with Pliny 
the Elder, Professor Thorndike has not been able to 
resist the temptation to write a brief survey of magic, 
etc., in ancient Egypt, Sumeria, and Chaldaea, as well 
as in the older Greek civilization (1.6-32). One might 
wish, in spite of the bulkiness of the work, that in 
place of this sketchy introduction he had given us a 
real history of ancient magic, of which we are sorely 
in need. 

Book I (39-334) then treats of The Magic and Ex- 
perimental Science of the Roman Empire. In this 
book, as in the others, the first thing that strikes the 
reviewer as strange is the principle, if principle there be, 
of arrangement. It is certainly not chronological, for 
Pliny the Elder (41-99) is followed by Seneca, who is 
coupled with Ptolemy, from whom he is separated by 
almost a century (100-116), and followed in turn by 
Galen (117-181), Plutarch (200-220), Apuleius (221- 
241), Philostratus (242-267), the pseudo-literature of 
Hermes, Orpheus, and Zoroaster (286-297), the Neo- 
Platonists (298-321), Aelian, Solinus, and Horapollo 
(322-334). Perhaps it may be urged that, in view of 
the assumed unity of civilization under the Empire, it 
is justifiable to treat Roman and Greek nullo dis- 
crimine, though to me it has always appeared that 
there is a considerable difference between the two 
civilizations, even in the Imperial age. But I fail to see 
any good reasons for the detailed arrangement of the 
authors treated. Professor Thorndike does not seem 
to claim that they have influenced one the other in 
the order in which he has arranged them. That, for 
example, the Hermetica are treated as late seems wrong. 
For Reitzenstein (Poimandres, Leipzig, 1904) has 
convincingly proved that, while the present form 
of the Hermetic writings may date from the third 
century A. D., the ideas on which they are based go 
back to the pre-Christian era. 

I cannot share in Professor Thorndike’s praise (1.49) 
of the compiler Pliny for his ‘‘full and honest statement 
of his authorities’. From Heinrich Brunn's analysis 
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of Pliny’s sources for the chapters on the History of 
Art (Disputatio De Plini Fontibus, Bonn, 1856) we 
know how misleading Pliny’s lists of authorities are, 
and that Pliny has, in all probability, used directly 
but a very few of the writers whom he cites so copiously. 
It is a general weakness of Professor Thorndike that he 
is too much inclined to take an ancient or a medieval 
writer at his face value, and to believe his statements 
as to the direct source of his information. Thus the 
elaborate discussion of the history of magic in Pliny 
would have gained immensely in value if Professor 
Thorndike had attempted to find its sources. It is 
the reviewer’s belief, which he hopes to substantiate 
elsewhere, that not only Pliny, but also the poets 
of the two centuries before Christ and after Christ, as 
well as the prose writers who incidentally deal with 
magic, owe their wisdom chiefly to Hermippus (see 
above) and Nigidius Figulus. I think that there was in 
existence an elaborate handbook of magic history and 
procedure from which these writers drew their in- 
formation; a similar view has been expressed by Ludwig 
Fahz, in his chapter on Lucan (Religionswissenschaft- 
liche Versuche, 2.166). It seems difficult to explain, 
on any other assumption, the surprising unanimity of 
these writers and the almost tiresome sameness of 
their statements. It is not easy to find a good reason 
for Professor Thorndike’s very prolix discussion (1.42— 
99) of the contents of Pliny’s work, which amounts 
almost to a collection—though far from complete 

of the superstitions contained in the Naturalis Historia. 
I have designedly used the word ‘‘superstitions”’, 
because much of what Professor Thorndike designates 
as magic is folklore pure and simple. This, however, is 
a question of principle, and has been discussed above. 

The discussion of Seneca (1.101-104) would have 
gained in value, if the writer had put the philosopher 
in his proper place as an adherent of the Stoa. Every- 
thing Seneca says about the connection between 
physics and ethics, and his belief in ‘natural divination’ 
find ample foundation in the tenets of the Porch; they 
are by no means peculiar to the Roman author. Why 
Seneca is treated in the same chapter with Ptolemy is 
hard to understand, unless Professor Thorndike 
believes that the astronomer had the same philosophy 
as the Roman. This is not so, however, since Ptolemy 
is, in the main, a Peripatetic. All this was proven 
long ago by Franz Boll, in his Studien zu Claudius 
Ptolemaeus (1894), a work known to Professor Thorn- 
dike. ' 

The prolixity of the author is perhaps most noticeable 
in the 65 pages devoted to Galen (1.117-181). In 
these he has embodied paragraphs on ancient slavery, 
book-publishing in antiquity, the Imperial drug- 
stores, social life, Judaism and Christianity, all of 
which, interesting though they may be, seem irrelevant 
to his true subject. The same fortuitous combination 
of diverse authors is apparent also in the chapter on 
Vitruvius, Heron of Alexandria, and the Greek al- 
chemists (1.181-199). For this juxtaposition it is 
impossible to discover any reason. he sketch of 
alchemy, based chiefly on the insufficient work of Ber- 
thelot (and Ruelle, though his name is omitted in the 
Bibliography), Collection des Anciens Alchimistes 
Grecs (3 volumes, 1887-1888), is extremely bald and 
unsatisfactory. 

It would be impossible within the limits of this 
review to traverse chapter by chapter the author's 
statements; it would also be repetitious and tiring. 
As far as antiquity is concerned—I am not qualified 
to speak of the second volume, which deals with 
the Middle Ages—, the judgment must be that we 
have a good collection of material for a history of 
magic and science, even though the material is by no 
means exhausted. But a history of magic and science 
the work certainly is not. Apart from the fact that it is 
only very roughly chronological, it fails completely to 





give the mental, spiritual, and economic background 
without which the facts that are given remain isolated 
items. What is worse, the work is lacking in critical 
and philological method, without which a historical 
treatment of ancient magic appears to me pointless 
and without a solid foundation. If a classicist may 
venture to say a word about the second volume, where 
the author is apparently on more familiar ground, I 
would say that this, too, is marred by credulity and an 
aversion, perhaps natural, toward ‘Quellenunter- 
suchung’. Even with my insufficient knowledge, I am 
able to quote ancient sources for the medieval writers, 
whose statements thus lose validity for the time in 
which they appear. 

Yet, with all its shortcomings, the work has a certain 
great value. Nobody who works in the field of ancient 
and medieval superstition and folklore will be able to 
dispense with it, if only as source-material. Is it too 
bold to hope that Professor Thorndike may find both 
time and inclination to write a new book in which he 
will set forth in a more concise and precise form the 
conclusions to be derived from his enormous wealth 
of information? 


HUNTER COLLEGE, 
New York City 


ERNsT RIEss 





Die Politische Vernichtung des Griechentums. Von 
Friedrich Miunzer. Leipzig: Dietrich (1925). Pp. 
69. 

Professor Friedrich Munzer’s pamphlet, Die Polit- 
ische Vernichtung des Griechentums, gives us a sketch 
of the political history of Greece under Macedonian 
hegemony, a sketch written with knowledge, sympathy, 
and breadth of view. The presentation of the facts is 
made skilfully and without debatable novelty of detail 
or construction. The aim of the series to which it 
belongs is to bring out the ‘Wirkung’ as well as the 
‘Wesen’ of antiquity; and with this in mind, and a firm 
conviction that the imperial Fatherland was the home 
and the hope of modern culture, Professor Munzer 
interprets his theme by thinking of Macedon in Greece 
in terms of Prussia in Germany, and Hellenism in 
the Mediterranean world in terms of Germanism in the 
world of to-day. The implication throughout is that 
the two worlds suffered a parallel catastrophy—-the one 
in 200-168 B. C., the other in 1918 and after. The 
likening of Macedon to Prussia is a German common- 
place and Professor Minzer has no special respon- 
sibility for it; but the analogy is seductively misleading 
in that, while Prussia could overthrow particularism 
in Germany, without destroying selfgovernment, 
Macedon could unite Greece only at the cost of political 
liberty. To unite Hellas, no less than to leave it 
disunited, was to destroy it—that is the real tragedy 
of ancient history. It is high time that Professor 
Munzer and his compatriots came to see that it is 
only in our age that big States can be Republics, or, 
what is almost equally important, think themselves to 
be Republics. 

As to the other analogy of Professor Minzer, we 
trust that one can be an admirer of hiscountry without 
endorsing the presumption that culture is synonymous 
with German, and that sober third thought will re- 
establish the view current in Germany during the war 
that imperial Germany was the modern Rome. The 
issue of 1918 is the maintenance of the system of inde- 
pendent nations, each seeking, in a rivalry which, we 
pray, may be peaceful, to preserve and develop its own 
cultural individuality. That was not the issue of 200- 
168 B. C., and there is much, we think, in the view 
that the ultimate decline of ancient civilization was 
due to the inevitability of failure in the attempt to 
impose one culture on many peoples of different souls. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY S. FERGUSON 
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Homer and his Influence. By John A. Scott. Boston: 
The Marshall Jones Company (1925). Pp. vii + 169. 


Omne principium ab Homero, and so it is appropriate 
that the first number in the Series entitled Our Debt 
to Greece and Rome should be assigned to a volume 
on Homer and the world’s debt to Homer. The volume 
is by a scholar to whom Homer owes so much, Professor 
John A. Scott, of Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. 

On reading this volume, one naturally recalls 
the important treatise by George Finsler, Homer 
in der Neuzeit von Dante bis Goethe (Leipzig and 
Berlin, 1912), and the pleasure that students of the 
epic derived from it. The present work is on a far 
smaller scale, and deals with a longer period, but its 
author has compressed into it an immense amount 
of interesting information. He has, moreover, lightened 
detail, and added much charm to his volume by copious 
quotation and many shrewd and pointed appreciations 
of his own, not to mention matter here and there that 
will be new to most of us, such as the information on 

ages 151-152 about Ruskin and his dependence on 
omer. Some may find it arresting that no fewer than 
sixteen factories in Chicago should name their products 
after one of the great heroes of the Iliad, Ajax (80). 

The book opens with two chapters of a general 
nature, Homeric Poetry and Its Preservation (3-15), 
Homer and Traditions in Homer (16-31), in which the 
great controversy about the poems is lightly touched, 
from the Unitarian point of view, of course, but with 
little that is provokingly controversial in tone. Next 
there is a chapter on Translations of Homer (32-40), 
followed by two chapters on the contents of the epics 
(The Iliad, 41-53, The Odyssey, 54-67). These 
chapters include an extremely frank admission of the 
defects of the Iliad. It is so frank that it will really be 
a joy to the upholder of multiple authorship, at least 
till he reads of the perfection of the structure of the 
Odyssey, when he will turn away to marvel at the 
audacity of the praise. The rest of the work is con- 
cerned with Homer’s influence in various ages, the 
reach of his genius, and his permanent sway in liter- 
ature. 


I miss one item in the debt of the modern world to’ 


Homer. I mean the use that is made of the language 
and the matter of the poems by the philologist, the 
archaeologist, the anthropologist, and other profession- 
als. It is but rarely that one looks into the Index of 
any work on the early days of humanity without finding 
the name of the poet or the names of his poems. 

The far from inconsiderable department of Homeric 
curtosa is outside the scope of Professor Scott’s volume, 
but some day some one will be tempted to collect and 
publish them. Our own generation has been well to 
the front, with its Authoress of the Odyssey’, the 
Odyssey as a ‘‘mysteriéses Epos’’, Polyphemus as a 
gorilla, and other remarkable aberrations. 

Naturally there are in the book under notice some 
obiter dicta with which not all will agree, but they are 
not so disturbing as to require special mention. The 
book is so good as a whole that one wishes its author 
had had more space in which to communicate to us the 
full wealth of his knowledge of the vicissitudes of the 
poems through the ages, but, as the book stands, it is 
to be warmly commended to lovers of Homer. Es- 
pecially it should prove a fine stimulant to the young 
student who is learning to love the prince of poets, 
and to make him (it is to be hoped) his lifelong com- 
panion. : 


St. ANDREWS, 
SCOTLAND 


A. SHEWAN 


<'!The book is now handled by Messrs. Longmans, Green, and 
Co. (New York.) C. K.>. 

<*I take this to be an allusion to a book by Samuel Butler, 
entitled The Authoress of the Odyssey, which was reviewed by 
Sy and S. E. Bassett in Tue CLassICAL WEEKLY 19.29.30. 
> K.>. 


New Guide to Pompeii!. By Wilhelm Engelmann, 
Leipzig: Wilhelm Englemann (1925). Pp. 219. 140 
Illustrations, 1 Plan. In boards, 3 Marks; in cloth, 
5 Marks. 


“Data sunt ipsis quoque fata’’—libellis! The 
services rendered to innumerable visitors to Pompeii 
by August Mau’s “Fuhrer’’ will not soon be forgotten, 
Few of us whose privilege it was both to enjoy his 
personal guidance and to use his guide-book will ever 
be entirely reconciled to the changes that time brings. 
Mau’s old publisher, however, has quite properly 
recognized the need of a new guide to Pompeii which 
should retain some of the distinguishing features of the 
older work, and should also include the new excavations 
about which, until very recent times, information has 
been hardly accessible. The dedication of the book, 
“To the Memory of August Mau’’, at once expresses 
the spirit of reverence toward the former interpreter 
of Pompeii with which the work was undertaken and 
dulls the edge of criticism if its accomplishment in some 
ways falls short of what Mau himself would have 
achieved. 

The word ‘‘New’”’ in the title is fully justified. Yet 
there are many pleasing reminiscences of the old 
tradition. The format is not dissimilar, except that one 
misses the very convenient use of small type to set 
apart the paragraphs dealing with secondary matter. 
There are many of the old illustrations, which could 
hardly have been improved; there are, too, many new 
illustrations, specially prepared for this volume. The 
topographical order is altered, and, I believe, in con- 
sequence suffers somewhat as regards clarity and 
effectiveness. Thus, e. g., one does not reach the Forum 
until page 170, whereas Mau’s book took us there at 
once. In practical details, the information is fuller, 
and seems quite up to date, except that, during the 
past year, the entrance regulations for the amphi- 
theater have been modified, the model of Pompeii has 
been removed from the Casa di Meleagro, and the 
monument to Mau outside the Porta Marina has 
received a marble bust to replace the stolen bronze 
original. The time-tables for visits are well thought 
out and should prove serviceable to those whose 
limited time makes the judicious apportioning of their 
interests a matter of concern. The parallel columns 
contrasting the Pompeian house with the Ostia type 
of tenement are instructive, and are accompanied by 
effective illystrations of the latter type. It was a 
happy thought, in the interest of the wider public, 
to add an Index of Mythology. j 

The structure of the little volume naturally reflects 
the enlarging of the bounds of our knowledge through 
the uncovering of the Villa of the Mysteries and the 
eastern part of the Strada dell’ Abbondanza. In the 
absence, however, of adequate official publications of 
these two important excavations, any description of 
them, if not clandestine, must be regarded as a ‘tour 
de force’, based on such fragmentary published 
material as can be found. Throughout the volume 
is evidence of a serious endeavor to adapt the descrip- 
tions to present knowledge. Della Corte’s work in 
particular is effectively used to fill in many details 
about the inhabitants and their occupations. Sogli- 
ano’s study of the temple with which the name of 
Vespasian has until recently been associated, a study 
published in the Naples Academy Atti, Nuova Serie, 
8 (1920), 233-247, has been used; but the account of 
the Forum and the adjacent buildings in general would 
in all probability have received a considerable revision 
if the writer had been acquainted with the recent 
studies of Byvanck, in the Mededeelingen van het 
Ned. Hist. Inst. te Rome, 4 (1924), 13-38; Jacono and 
Sogliano, in Accademia dei Lincei, Memorie, 1925, 
217-272, and Naples Academia Memorie, 1924, 299- 

\There is also a German edition, entitled Neue Fahrer Durch 
Pompeji, by the same author-publisher (1925. Pp. VIII + 240). 
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341; and I may add my own work, in Memoirs of 
the American Academy in Rome, 2 (1918), 67-76, and 
5 (1925), 103-110. Several statements as to the 
drainage system, etc., might be rectified or amplified 
by reference to Holder Mygind’s treatise on Hygie- 
nische Verhaltnisse im Alten Pompeji, in the Leyden 
periodical Janus 24 (1921), 251-355. 

It is to be regretted that no professed historian was 
called into consultation for the preparation of the first 
few pages, dealing with the early Pompeii, for the writer 
appears unaware of the debatable character (not to 
use a stronger term) of several of his statements. 
Positive errors in description, or in statement of fact— 
if allowance is made for a certain laxity of expression— 
I believe to be very few. Some slips are misleading, 
as ‘‘the Campagna”’ (2) for ‘Campania’, the use (6) 
of the date B. C. 420 apparently in connection with 
the Doric Temple, and the failure (8) to distinguish 
the two types of colonnade about the forum, which 
later in the book receive more adequate treatment; 
and such slight matters as ‘“‘laconium”’ (127) and ‘“‘stoa 
basilika’”’ (185). On page 181, the expression ‘‘divine 
service was held’’ has for us a more specific connotation 
than was intended. 

In general, however, the merits of the book are so 
considerable that with the above reservations it can 
be recommended as an excellent practical guide for 
serious visitors to Pompeii. They must not be per- 
turbed by the quaintness of many expressions which 
they will find: not only idioms but word-divisions 
are far from harmonising with the usage of the English- 
speaking world. For the second edition in English 
which the volume certainly deserves, a thorough re- 
vision of the text with this point in mind is to be 
recommended. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


A. W. VANBUREN 





Pompeji: Ein Fuehrer durch die Ruinen. By Tatiana 
Warscher. Berlin and Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter 
and Company (1925). Pp. xxxi + 260. 60 IIlus- 
trations, 1 Plan. 


Dr. Warscher approaches the subject of Pompeii 
with a different preparation and with another purpose 
from those of Herr Engelmann. The result is a thor- 
oughly original book, somewhat less a topographical 
guide, but much more an aid to the appreciation of the 
life and the art of the city. Whatever this scholar 
says is worthy of serious consideration, and we are 
grateful for the skill with which she has transformed 
an itinerary into an instructive and entertaining 
monologue; the visitor can well benefit by her observant 
and trained mind as he stands before one monument 
after another. In the English translation which is 
greatly to be hoped for, the numerous minor slips, 
especially in Italian and Latin names, can easily be 
set right. The many admirable illustrations of neg- 
lected details and objects are as independent an 
achievement as the text, for almost all of them were 
taken by Dr. Warscher herself. She has had the 
courage to express (110) what some of us had long felt, 
that the term ‘banker’ is inadequate to describe the 
activities of L. Caecilius Iucundus. It is not clear why 
the tablet represented on page 39 should be taken not 
as advertising the business of the adjacent shop but 
as indicating a section of the town. But for the full 
discussion of this and many other important matters 
we must await the author's larger work, the preparation 
of which, it is understood, is far advanced. In that 
work she will be able also to make use of the group of 
articles on the Forum and its vicinity to which reference 
was made in the preceding review. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME A. W. VANBUREN 





Ostia, Historical Guide to the Monuments. By Guido 
Calza. Translated by R. Weeden-Cooke!. Milan and 
Rome: Bestetti e Tumminelli (1926). Pp. xiv + 191. 
53 Illustrations, 1 Plan. 15 lire. 


Professor Guido Calza’s book on Ostia is indispensable 
for all who are interested in the maritime empire of 
Rome, which found its most permanent material expres- 
sion in Ostia. It is superfluous to testify to the 
author’s competence for writing it: he has directed the 
excavations at Ostia for a long series of years, and has 
published his results in detailin an array of remarkable 
articles in the scientific journals. The years of excava- 
ting and the long series of detailed studies now have their 
worthy summary and consummation in a handbook 
which is a model of clarity and method. If only more 
of the great archaeological sites of the Mediterranean 
“~— have the same good fortune! 

he principal chapters are devoted to the History of 
Ostia; the Life; the Topography; the Architecture and 
Decoration, with Building Technique and Materials; 
Mural Painting and Mosaics; the Dwelling Houses; 
History of the Excavations; Method of Excavation and 
Restoration of the Ruins (this last is a very important 
matter; the devotion of adequate attention to it is not 
the least of Dr. Calza’s merits); and Guide to the 
Excavations. There is a section on the Mediaeval 
Town and its Castle, in which is housed the important 
local Museum. The Plan at the end of the book is in 
itself a most welcome addition to our apparatus, for 
the number of town-plans from classical antiquity 
which have been recovered in such detail can be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. 
AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


A. W. VANBUREN 





Die Antike Kultur in ihren Hauptzigen Dargestellt. 
Von Franz Poland, Ernst Reisinger, und Richard 
Wagner. Zweite Auflage. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner 
(1924). Pp. 270. 9 Marks. 


The first edition of the work entitled Die Antike 
Kultur in ihren Hauptztigen Dargestellt, published in 
1921, was prepared to serve as a one-volume substitute 
for the well-known work of Baumeister, Poland, and 
Wagner, Die Hellenische Kultur (Leipzig, Teubner, 
1913), and Die Hellenistisch-R6mische Kultur (Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1913), since those volumes were out of print. 
The success of the first edition has made necessary this 
new printing with numerous minor changes, corrections, 
and additions. 

R. Wagner contributes chapters on the Greek and 
Latin Languages and Literatures (I-79), on ae 
and Science (80-98), and on Religion (99-118). ‘ 
Reisinger writes on Art (119-186). F. Poland brings 
the volume to a close with chapters on Private Life 
(187-213), Military Affairs (218-232), and Law and 
Government (233-258). 

The ambitious plan of this work (some may think 
too ambitious), that ofpicturing all classical civilization, 
both Greek and Roman, in a single volume of 270 
pages, necessitates extremely brief treatment of a 
myriad of topics. The result is a scholarly, but in- 
evitably dry, encyclopedic book packed with facts 
and information. The volume will be of value to the 
Student of Secondary School and College age as a 
reference book or skeleton-outline. 

The book is of handsome appearance, with good 
binding, excellent paper, and clear print. The illus- 
trations, some 138 in number, are likewise good and are 
well chosen. 


BARNARD COLLEGE, 


y 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY LaRue VAN Hook 





1The book may be had also in an Italian edition. 
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By Roy Joseph Deferrari. 
Second Impression. Washington, D. C.: The 
Catholic Education Press (1923). Pp. 268. 
Professor Roy J. Deferrari has in the last few years 

built up a notable school of Patristic studies at the 

Catholic University of America, and some excellent 

theses have been produced under his direction. While 

he is engaged in the task of preparing, for the Loeb 

Classical Library, a text and a translation of the 

Letters of Saint Basil, he is planning a series of text- 

books, intended primarily for use in Catholic Schools. 

Of this series the book under review is the first. 
The author has designed this Beginner’s Book in 

accord with the plan of our best known Latin Gram- 

mars. The first part, containing fifty-eight lessons 

(19-126), is devoted to drill in forms. The sentences 

are easy and the student is not burdened with the task 

of acquiring a large vocabulary. The second part 
consists of twenty-nine lessons (129-183) in which the 
fundamental principles of Latin syntax are presented 
very concisely, with appropriate exercises. As soon 
as the student has mastered the forms, he is expected 
to begin reading some of the simpler and more familiar 

Latin prayers and hymns, and easy selections from 

Nepos and Caesar. These are all printed at the end of 

the book. 

In simplifying the work of the first year as presented 
in his book, Professor Deferrari anticipated the report 
of the committee engaged in the Classical Investigation. 
The major portion of the first year is devoted to gaining 
a knowledge of the declensions and the conjugations, 
and to reading easy exercises embodied in very simple 
sentences. In the last semester the student is intro- 
duced to the most familiar syntactical constructions 
without being burdened with a large number of rules 
and exceptions. In the matter of English derivates 
Professor Deferrari places the burden on the teacher, 
believing that the necessity of arousing interest lies 
with the instructor rather than with the text-book. 
This is undoubtedly the correct position, but often the 
ill-trained and inexperienced teacher follows a text-book 
blindly, and this valuable training may be neglected 
if some provision is not made in the material given for 
the daily recitation. 

This book is conservative and sound. The subject- 
matter is well arranged and well proportioned. Further 
volumes in this series will be awaited with interest. 


A First Latin Book. 


Professor Deferrari is to be congratulated on having 
made such a good beginning. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY ALLEN C. JOHNSON 





Sprechen Sie Attisch? Moderne Conversation in 
Altgriechischer Umgangssprache, nach den besten At- 
tischen Autoren. Von E. Joannides. Vierte Auflage. 
Berlin: Dummler’s Verlagsbuchhandlung (1922). 
Pp. 80. 2 Marks. 

Dr. Joannides’s booklet, Sprechen Sie Attisch?, aims 
to teach the most familiar turns of conversational 
Attic. It is modelled on the general run of such ‘aids 
to conversation’ as are found in every country. The 
subject is presented in 64 chapters which are summed 
up under 8 heads. Starting from topics of a general 
character (with the eternal question about the weather), 
the author takes us through the school-room (where 
he overlooks the very acute problem of truancy), 
through the by-ways of commerce and industry, 
through the salon of society (with its gossip about 
‘her age’), through lovers’ bliss and lovers’ pain (with 
some hard talk about the poor ‘mother-in-law’), 
through the home with its ‘Kinderkrawall’, through 
politics, and brings us, finally, to a game of ‘Skat’. 
There follow an interesting section about proverbs, 
a useful chapter on Greek equivalents for modern terms, 
and a Miscellany ‘‘Zum Merken und Zitieren’’. The 
Introduction, on Attic syntax (9-19), is deserving of 
special attention. We notice in passing the striking 
phrase (18) ‘Irrealis der Zukunft’ as applied to what 
we call ‘less vivid future conditions’! 

It is an old observation that even educated persons 
restrict themselves in their daily conservation to a 
rather small vocabulary. To the scholar the value of 
the booklet under review lies in its object lesson that, 
if he is wide awake, he can learn how to shift for him- 
self, as he goes along through his Classics, in acquiring 
with small trouble a very respectable vocabulary of 
colloquial Greek. Nor will such an acquisition be in 
the least detrimental to his teaching of the ancient 
masters of style. It may be suggested that the Greek 
New Testament should not be overlooked in the search 
for Greek conversational ore. 
Tue JOHN CARROLL UNIVERSITY, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO James A, Kvetst 











